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Che HAntediluvian Patriarchs. 


“ And all the days that Adam lived were 930 years, Seth 912 
years, Enoch 905. And Noah was 600 years old when the flood 
of waters wasupon theearth.” It isa wonderful story and if my 
experience counts for anything, it has struck the imagination 
of man more than almost anything else in the Bible. Many 
persons, however, only believe the record because they think 
it may admit of rational explanation. They say, surely the 
antediluvians reckoned time by months not years. Adam 
might very well live for 930 months. The thought may be 
their own, for if they had consciously derived the explanation 
from any writer competent to discuss it, they would know that 
it did not meet the case. Dr. Thomas Burnet, in his Sacred 
Theory of the Earth, argues the question at length, and shows 


that if we take the years to be only months, Mahalaleh and 
Enoch would have children when they were five years old ; 
besides which the Deluge would occur 127 years after the 
Creation, and this would not leave room for ten generations. 
The theory, as Burnet says, perverts all chronology; but we 
may have more difficulty than he had in believing that “in the 
first ages of the world men lived a thousand years.” 
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A reconsideration of ancient Biblical chronology and the 
story of the Patriarchs is called for by recent discoveries in 
Babylonia and by a consensus of all the studies relating to 
early man. The conclusions of the higher criticism are be- 
coming accepted by the ministers of all the churches, and 
arresting the attention of the secular journalist. In the Lon- 
don Spectator for 20th February, 1904—the current number as 
I write— a reviewer gives a useful sunmary, and without any 
fear that it will be resented by the readers of that journal. 
Speaking of Dr. Driver’s new work, the Book of Genesis, with 
Introduction and Notes, he says :— 

“Dr. Driver discusses at some length the chronology and pro- 
nounces it to be unhistorical. Putting Eolithic man (if his ex- 
istence is to be conceded) and his unquestioned successors, 
Paleolithic and Neolithic, out of the question, we have positive 
evidence of beginnings of civilization in Babylonia long be- 
fore the Biblical dates. The Hebrew Bible gives 2501 B. c., and 
the Septuagint 3066 B. c. as the date of the Deluge. But 
Sargon of Accad is on good grounds assigned to 3000 B. c., and 
Mr. Boscawen concludes that civilization began at Susa before 
5000 B.c. It may be said that figures are always doubtful ; 
what of the history generally? At present, Dr. Driver thinks, 
it is without external corroboration. It is not inherently im- 
possible, but it is not confirmed from other sources.” 

A few years ago Dr. Marcus Dods, an eminent Scotch divine, 
published a volume called “ The Book of Genesis, with Intro- 
duction and Notes,” in which the names and the longevity of 
the Antediluvians are of course remarked upon. He says, 
among other things :— 

“ Physiologists tell us that such longevity is impossible. Ac- 
cordingly numerous evasions of the obvious meaning of the 
writer have been sought. It has been said that not individuals 
but races or tribes are meant; or that we have here a mere 
abstract of the complete genealogy ; or that by years a much 
shorter period is meant ; or that mistakes have crept in—all 
which evasions are futile. It is plain that the register assigns 
enormous longevity to individuals. Tosay that such longevity 
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is absolutely impossible is surely unwarranted, but rather than 
believe in a change of the human constitution which might 
shatter the physiological argument for the unity of the species, 
it seems preferable to suppose that under these numbers there 
lies some Chaldean mystery which we can no longer fathom.” 

At the time when this book appeared I was travelling through 
Scotland lecturing at the churches, and I was often the guest 
of ministers of the Free church as well as the Established 
church and the United Presbyterian. After supper conversa- 
tion frequently became confidential, and I found that many 
ministers, notwithstanding Dr. Dods’s reference to evasions 
and their futility, were of opinion that the names of the so- 
called Patriarchs represent tribes or races. Dr. Dods himself 
says: “The very monotony of the formula, ‘He begat sons 
and daughters, and he died,’ seems to tell of endless cycles of 
existence, stirred by no great events, measured by no im- 
portant changes, but generation following generation like the 
trees of the primeval forests.” Again he says: “The key to 


the meaning and connection of these names will probably be 


found where Lenormant seeks it, in the cosmical theories of 
the Chaldeans.” This is very much like a concession, giving 
up the individuals and their longevity, for ‘“‘ Lenormant be- 
lieves this register to be a reflection of the Chaldean tradition 
in which they expressed the phases of the solar revolution. He 
endeavors to establish a harmony between the names contained 
in it and the cycle of the gods of the months, adding that in 
Genesis the evolution of nature passes into the spiritual sphere 
and becomes the occasion of the most exalted teaching. The 
symbolical dress remains the same ; but instead of covering as 
with the Chaldeans, naturalistic myths, it is the figurative 
covering of truths of the moral order, freed from all coarse ad- 
mixture with the physical order.” 

It is quite clear that in the face of all the facts—the natural 
term of human life, the proved antiquity of civilization, and 
the rest—the early chapters of Genesis should no longer be 
taken in a literal sense. Prof. Hommel and Prof. Sayce, as 
well as M. Lenormant, seek some allegorical meaning. (See 
e. g., Dr. Sayce in The Expository Times, May, 1899. 
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The late William Simpson—* Crimean ” Simpson, author of 
The Buddhist Praying Wheel, the Jonah Legend, etc.—writing 
to me on May aist, 1899, after,I had sent him a copy of Bis.1a, 
said: “ You are, I think, the man to work out the ages of the 


Patriarchs. It has never, so far as I am aware, been done yet.” 
I should be glad if I could do this, if only for my own satis- 
faction of mind. 

Let us consider the period between the Creation and the 
Flood aud see whether we can determine its length and the 
dates of beginning and end. In the Hebrew Bible the Deluge 
comes 1656 years after the creation of Adam; but the LXX. 
by increasing the number of years which elapsed before the 
birth of the heirs, make out a total of 2242 years. Presumably 
they had some reason for adopting this device ; the figure 2242 
suited them better than 1656. 


In ancient mythology Creation and Deluge have symbolical 
meanings. When men established a calendar and began the 
record of time, they said that time began. The first year re- 
corded was the year one. It was not meant that the world then 
began ; it was not asserted that mankind had only just come 
into being. But previously the years were not counted and 
distinguished, the months were not parcelled out, there was 
no measurement, no chronology, confusion prevailed, all was 
chaos. Egyptian monumental writings speak of some events 
as having happened before Creation. When was this great 
step taken? When was a Zodiac divided out and a beginning 
of months and years recognized andestablished ? Many ancient 
traditions converge to indicate a beginning with the Bull 
(Taurus), not with Aries as is the present convention; and 
whereas we now start the spring with “the first point of 
Aries,” the original beginning was with the /ast point of Taurus, 
because the equinoctial point recedes, and was just falling back 
out of Gemini. Of course, at the same moment, the equinoctial 
point of autumn was falling back out of the Archer sign and 
constellation into the Scorpion. And the autumn equinox ap- 
pears to have been fixed upon as the beginning of the year. 
The first framers of the calendar do not appear to have an- 
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ticipated that the equinoxes would move away from the points 
at which they then stood among the stars. But of course they 
began to do so at once. It would seem that various expedients 
were tried for correcting the calendar as time went on. But 
when the equinoctial points at length reached the next con- 
stellation—the autumn passing out of Scorpio into Libra, and 
the spring out of Taurus into Aries, acrisis wasreached. The 
seasons had shifted, the calendar was discredited, and it was 
resolved to discard the New Year’s day of autumn, and 
make the year begin with the vernal equinox. This might 
seem to be more natural, but perhaps there was no practical 
advantage. Onthe other hand there was a new trouble gen- 
erated for the farmer, the man of business and everybody else 
in the confusion between the old reckoning and the new. The 
controversies and quarrels would be a veritable confusion of 
tongues, whether the same as the misunderstandings of Babel 
or not. The event itself coincides with the Deluge of my- 
thology. 

The mythical Creation and Deluge are thus seen to be two 
events which can be astronomically dated—approximately at 
all events—and may be accepted as belonging to 4242 B. c. and 
2087 B.c. They are 2155 years apart, that being the length of 
time occupied by the equinox in traversing one sign. As the 
estimate depends on very delicate measurement, it was rather 
over-rated by the ancients ; and the Septuagint takes it as 2242 


years. The Hebrew Bible seems to make the period.no more 
than 1656 years, and at first presents a difficulty. 
But what is meant by the days of creation? The Great Year 


of precession is now reckoned at 25868 ordinary years; by the 
ancients at 25920, and one of its days would be equal to seventy- 
two days of twenty-four hours. The myths of Egypt seem to 
me to assign the first seven of these days to the sons or suc- 
cessors of Ptah, and the Greek myths give them to the Titans. 
That leaves twenty-three more days before the next sign of 
the Zodiac is reached, and the equinox marks a twelfth part of 
the Great Year. Twenty-three days of seventy-two years each 
must amount to 1656 years, and the bright idea occurred to 
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Mr. R. G. Haliburton that the Hebrew seven days of creation 
would make this number into 2160, and be in essential agree- 
ment with the Septuagint and with the astronomical facts. 

Here then we obtain a suggestion for the interpretation of 
the story of the Patriarchs and their long life. They come in 
as part of an astronomical record, set down in eastern figure. In 
Chaldea the antediluvian kings are ten in number; in Greece the 
space is filled out by Lycaon and his twenty-two sons ; with the 
Hebrews the patriarchs are ten, ending with Noah. The 
stories are parallel. The kings or patriarchs fill out in some 
way the twenty-three days. They are not historical, not 
human ; they are of the same species or category as the seven 
who preceded them. And those seven were days of the Great 
Year, or stars of the Zodiac associated with those days. We 
ask why they were not twenty-three, and we may have to wait 
for a satisfactory answer. Perhaps it was because not so many 
conspicuous stars could be found in that portion of the ecliptic 
circle, perhaps of all the many calendar devices of that long 
period (Lunar cycles, intercalary days and weeks fixed festi- 
vals, etc.) there were only ten that had any lengthened vogue. 
Things were plainer in ancient Babylonia than they are to us 
now. 

The Hebrews, during the captivity, would borrow many 
things from the Babylonians, but they may not have borrowed 
these things at that time. They had commercial intercourse 
with the same people in earlier times, and could have bor- 
rowed earlier. It is not certain, however, that they borrowed 
these narratives from Babylon in a direct way atall. The 
tribes of Canaan had been under Semitic influence before the 
land was invaded by Joshua. In the city of Jericho, in that 
very day, Achan madespoil of a goodly Babylonish mantle, and 
on the site of Lachishin our own day has been found a tabet of 
cuneiform writing. Traditions of the old mythological system 
—an astro-theological system—may have floated down like 
flotsam and jetsam among all the peoples of Semitic origin. 
If the Hebrew writers borrowed some venerable legends they 
did not reproduce them exactly, but pruned them and made 
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them ethical. They had in view the glory of God and the duty 
of man. Their work of recasting has made the stories more 
helpful to our moral nature. But at the same time they are 
rendered less satisfactory to the inquiring intellect ; the polish- 
ing has made them less recognizable, and we must go to other 
nations to find the earlier form. 

Some features of that more original form however, do sur- 
vive, and we need only enumerate a few to make the relation- 
ship clear beyond dispute. 

Cain and Abel are rival brothers, and so are Typhon and 
Osiris in Egypt, where I think I am right in arguing (as I do 
in my Creation Records) that they represent the two equinoxes, 
one or other of which was to lead the year. In Greece there 
was a corresponding contention between Cronus and Zeus. 

Osiris was in a sense restored to life again, and Abel in a 
sense lives again in Seth. 

Prof. Sayce points out that in the Chaldean list the first and 
second kings (Alorus and his son Alaparos) stand apart and do 
not come from the same birthplace as those that follow. In 
the Hebrew story the same kind of thing may be observed, for 
Adam and Cain are in some degree dislocated from those that 
come after. Adam is a word that means man or men collect- 
ively; but if we put Adam and Cain aside the list will be 
headed by Enos, whose name means “man” or “men” again in 
the same way; and Enos is succeeded by Cainan as Adam by 
Cain. It may have been in accordance with the full list of 
eight, beginning with Enos and handed down by another tribe 
that Noah is referred to as “the eighth person..” . 

There is something very peculiar about Enoch. His years 
on earth are 365, which is the number of days in the year. 
And then he did not die, but was taken to be with God. He 
was swallowed up in immortality, as might be said of the year 
of 365 days if it was included in a year of 365% days in a new 
calendar. In the Chaldean account it is Khasisadra, the hero 
of the Flood story, who is carried off to be with the gods, and 
to him the destiny seems more appropriate. ‘ 

In the days of the tenth Chaldean king and the tenth Hebrew 
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patriarch, the Deluge comes ; the hero is forewarned and builds 
an ark to ride on the face of the waters. That the cataclysm 
marks the end of a cycle is made apparent by the age of Noah 
at the time, viz. 600 years. For 600 years was one of the great 
astronomical cycles called by the ancients a Great Year or 
Year of God. One such cycle comprised 25,920 ordinary years, 
another 1460, a third 600, and there were others. Now Josephus 
says, in speaking of the longevity of the patriarchs: ‘ God 
afforded them a longer time of life on account of their virtue 
and the good use they made of it in astronomical and geomet- 
tical discoveries, which would not have afforded the time of 
foretelling unless they had lived 600 years, for the Great Year 
is completed in that time.” 

Further it deserves notice that after the Flood the earth is 
divided between the three sons of Noah, while in Greek story 
also the universe is divided between three brothers. If I am 
right in my readings of the Greek myths, this was after the 
deluge of Deucalion, and after a new calendar arrangement 
which had transferred the New Year’s Day from the autumn 
equinox to the vernal. 

It was not until the Mosaic period that the Hebrews came 
into line with the other nations: “This month shall be unto 
you the beginning of months, it shall be the first month of the 
year to you.” (Exod. xii. 2.) 

GrorcE St. Crair. 


Ht a Mount Cebanon Maronite “High Place.”’ 


Arta distance of about five miles from Shweir is a monastery 
known as Deir Mar Mousa. The 28th of Angust being the 
feast of the saint, we (my husband, two daughters and myself) 
decided to attend the same. 

In order to be present at the service at sunrise it was neces- 
sary to start the evening before and to stay all night. Accord- 
ingly we prepared our lunch basket and started on foot like 
other pilgrims in the cool of the day, about an hour and a half 
before sunset. The convent is a conspicuous object, being 
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situated like most other buildings of the kind on an eminence 
commanding that part of the country over which it exercises 
ecclesiastical domination. 

The convent of Mar Mousa is one of a series of thirty-six 
which control certain districts in the Lebanon. The property 
which surrounds the convent, and from which its revenues are 
derived, is worked by small farmers, fellahin, called “ shurky.” 
That is, partners, because they share the profits of their labors 
with the convent who “run” them sotospeak. Their chief 


interest lies in the cultivation of the mulberry tree or the silk 
industry. 

The sun set while we were still at some distance from the 
convent and since we were not sure of being able to secure ac- 
commodation there for the night, we thought it best to ask for 
the house of Naamy, who, we understood, had been in America 
and who possessed two rooms, most of the other houses scat- 
tered around having only one large one. The house was 
pointed out to us by some fellahin returning home and we di- 
rected our steps over the rough road, among bowlders and 
thorny shrubs. 

We met a woman carrying an empty pitcher. “Ah,” said 
we, laughing, “this is a bad omen; we shall have bad luck.” 


Nevertheless we hoped the ominous occurrence would not in- 
fluence our fate. Within a stone’s throw of the house we 
halted and formed ourselves into two bands, Dr. Howie and 
Rubie going on ahead to see how the land lay and Canada and 
I remaining in ambush, lest we should alarm them by our num- 
bers. It transpired that the man was in a neighboring village 
at work, the woman had gone to the spring, so only the children 
were at home. 

In the meantime it became quite dark but for the light of the 
new moon and stars. Our attention was soon taken up by 
illuminations here and there in the form of bonfires in honor 
of the feast and by fireworks from the roof of the convent, the 
belfry and parapet of which were provided with colored lamps, 


which shone with a steady light, making the convent a beacon 
to belated pilgrims, and continuing to shine after the transitory 
lights of brushwood and coal oil had subsided. 
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These primitive illuminations are always accompaniments 
to local feasts. Children buy boxes of fusees, “zundholzer 
made in Germany,” and take great delight in watching the red, 
blue and green balls of fire (thrown up into the air and sinking 


down over the precipices into unknown depths) which they are 
able to produce at such a little cost. 

It would be interesting to know, however, whether these 
illuminations are not a relic of fire worship, for we are ac- 
quainted with the tradition which tells that at Aphaca, a few 
miles to the north of us, the goddess Astarte used to descend 
into the water near the temple once a year in the form of astar 
from the top of Mt. Lebanon. Zosimus (I. 58) says that fire- 
balls appeared at the temple and the places about it on the 
occasion of solemn feasts. 

While thus engaged the woman returned from the fountain 
with her jurra on her shoulder and on being saluted, did not 
greet us with an effusive “ahalan wa sahalan” (welcome) as 
most of the people do, but on learning that we hoped to share 


the hospitality of her house for the night, she hinted that since 
her husband was not at home it would not be convenient. But 
what could we expect? Had we not met an empty jurra! 
(water jug). There was nothing for it but to make our way to 
the convent, which we accordingly did. 

As we approached we heard chanting going on and guided 
by the sound, we soon found ourselves in the chapel where 
some half dozen monks in black robes and little skull caps were 
chanting a hymn in which the words “ Mar Mousa” alone were 
distinguishable, before an altar gorgeously decorated with 
crimson and white artificial flowers and a few natural sun- 
flowers and plants in boxes, specially brought in honor of the 
feast. About a dozen worshippers knelt on the bare floor. A 
man very kindly brought us chairs and we sat on them until 
the service was over. Assoon as possible we asked if we could 
find accommodation in the convent and although they looked 
askance at me and said it would be easy enough to provide for 
gentlemen but that they had no accommodation for ladies, 
they nevertheless asked us to be seated in the sacristy and said 
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they would see what could be done. Several of the monks 
came in to talk to us and we improved the time by inquiring 
about the patron of the Deir. The village school teacher 
brought in a book from the church and read me the story. It 
was written in Syriac, but he readit in Arabic and translated 
some of it in a winning commentary style into French. 

It seems that Mar Mousa is not Moses the legislator but was 
known as Mousa il Habashee, the Ethiopian, from the dark 
color of his skin. He served as a slave in India, but was dis- 
missed for his bad and vicious conduct. He then put himself 
at the head of a band of robbers and committed many wild and 
daring crimes. He once led his band to a nunnery with the 
worst of intentions, pretending to be a priest. The nuns re- 
ceived him as such and one of them, a cripple, after washing 
his feet, desired to be sprinkled with the water. The effect 
was miraculous ; she became whole and the pretended priest 
was so struck with the occurrence that he exclaimed: “I have 
forgotten God, but God has not forgotten me.” 

He thereupon changed his conduct entirely, entered a mon- 
astery, was helped in his spiritual course by Isidorus and ever 
after kept his body under by self inflicted chastisement. He 
never slept in a bed but would snatch a few minutes sleep 
standing. ‘The devil of impurity tormented him, but God 
smote him with the arrow of grace and he became one of the 
purest and sincerest of saints.” 

After waiting a considerable time we were told that a room 
had been prepared for us below the sacristy and we were shown 
toit. It was a stone vault, the roof being very black. A mat 
was spread on the floor with our pallets and a sort of sofa com- 
pleted the furniture. The room was only provided with a 
small window and was very hot, and I strongly suspected that 
it had been used as a stable. However there was no stall and 
only a slightly suspicious odor to give color to my imagination. 

We took our late repast and one of the monks brought us 
some lucious grapes and peaches. A woman from the hamlet, 
who formerly supplied us with milk, heard from her daughter, 
who had seen us in the church, that we were there, and came 
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with a pint of milk and an invitation to go to her house, but the 
lateness of the hour, the distance and rough roads made us de- 
cide to stay where we were. We tried to sleep but in vain, we 
were all tormented by an invisible enemy which necessitated a 
great amount of friction. What it was we were unable to find 
out. Then some one wasrushing about with heavy steps above 
our heads, in the sacristy, as if he were flitting and had only a 
short time to dispose of his goods. 

Finding sleep impossible, we arose and spent some time in 
the grounds. There is a fountain at the end of the convent 
and some people had spread their beds and were sleeping near 
it within the sacred precincts, while some young men were 
laughing and talking on its margin. 

The church was open and lights were burning and slow dull 
chanting led us to suppose that some kind of service was going 
on. We mounted the steps and found an old priest in red 
cassock, attended by two monks, saying mass at one of the side 
altars. Three old women and twoor three men were the only 
worshippers. We left them, and lay down and being very 
tired, managed to get about an hour’s sleep before the bells 
announced that it was Aied Mar Mousa and people began to 
stream past our door from the surrounding district to the 
church. Several masses were said but we waited for the prin- 
cipal one. 

Deir Mar Mousa is a Maronite church and its interior ar- 
rangement is precisely like that of an ordinary Roman Catholic 
church; there are no images, but pictures of the stations, Mar 
Mousa and the Virgin. The officiating priests performed the 
whole service with their backs to the people, except when they 
read the Gospel. We found the chanting long and tedious and 
the only thing that was curious or interesting was the playing 
on cymbols at intervals by two monks. In the meantime ped- 
dlers had planted themselves about the door with their stands 
of candies and cakes and as soon as the service was over they 
carried on a brisk trade ; and for about an hour a perfect bed'am 
seemed to prevail; men calling their wares, children inflating 
and squeaking balloons, people talking at the top of their voices, 
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and above all the bells produced a deafening uproar that I 
sought to escape from. 

Having enquired about the antiquities of the place and 
learned that there was a rock-cut tomb at a little distance 
from the convent, we secured a man who undertook to con- 
duct us. On the way he asked me if I had not a book which 
could tell me where it was ; he did not mean a guide book, but 
a book of magic. The natives believe that foreigners know all 
about their country and that they have books which tell them 
where there is hidden treasure. After much climbing we 
arrived at the opening in the face of a cliff; only the upper 
part of a well cut doorway was visible, a hole large enough to 
creep through. We looked into a chamber hollowed on in the 
rock on the floor of which were three loculi, partly filled up 
with stones and earth, but we did not enter. The man asked 
me again if I had not a book to tell me what was hidden there 
and I could hardly persuade him that I had not. He then said 
that there were two stones near by which had “‘s’fine,” “‘ atamy ” 
indications, signs to show there was hidden treasure, which he 
offered to show me. One of them was a groove about four 
inches deep with cup-like depressions at regular intervals, cut 
through the center of a large boulder, which lay on one side 
(possibly an overturned primitive altar). The other was a 
small semicircular hollow. I did not see anything remarkable 
in them and thought they might be natural, but he assured me 
they were hand-made and after asking me a third time about 
“a book” seemed disappointed that I could not explain these 
signs to him and tell him positively that there was a hidden 
treasure beneath them. 

We passed through his vineyard near by where I saw frag- 
ments of ancient pottery and I learned that some of the old 
men of the place remembered seeing ruins and occasionally 
ancient coins were found by his brother, who sold them in 
Beyrout. Here was evidently an ancient site but we could 
learn nothing more of its history or age. 

As we returned tothe convent we met peddlers leaving and 
the crowd dispersing and having kept the feast were returning 
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home. It remained for us to do likewise and as it was still 
early we spent the balance of the day under the hospitable roof 
of our milkwoman and under the pines by the wayside, reach- 

ing home at sunset. 


Mrs. GHosn-EL-Howle. 
Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 


Jircheology in Egypt. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends to the Nation the following account 
of recent excavations in Egypt: 

For many years, excavations have been carried on in various 
parts of Egypt under various auspices, and this year is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Among suchas are now in progress, those 
of the University of California, made possible by the liberality 
of Mrs. Hearst, yield to none in importance. At Naga ad-Der 
opposite the thriving town of Girga, Messrs. Lythgoe and Mace 
are bringing to a close the work begun several years ago and 
continued every winter. Here thousands of tombs have been 
opened, belonging to all periods from prehistoric times to the 
Twelfth Dynasty. The vast necropolis contains also tombs in 
an almost unbroken series to the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
close by are tombs of the later New Empire, of Ptolemaic and 
Roman times, while Coptic burials cover nearly the whole site. 
In the tombs of prehistoric and early dynastic times the bodies 
were laid on the side and buried in a contracted position, some- 
times with the knees almost immediately under the chin. The 
bodies lay upon a matting and were covered by asecond mat- 
ting. About the graves were twigs to keep the sand from fall- 
ing in. For the same purpose boards were sometimes used. 
Terra cotta boxes also occur, but not earlier than the First Dy- 
nasty. In these early tombs double and even triple interment 
iscommon. Some of the graves are quite undisturbed, others 
have been robbed of whatever articles possessed any value to 
the robbers, and in many cases the bones of the persons buried 
are greatly disarranged. It frequently happens that the neck 
vertebre are lacking, and the head is more or less out of place. 
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This is due to the fact that the grave robber, instead of excavat- 
ing the entire grave merely made a hole in the upper matting 
and removed the necklace of the corpse, often taking the neck, 
or parts of it, along with the necklace. The examination and 
comparison of the immense number of interments at this place 
have proved beyond the possibility of doubt that the disar- 
rangement of the parts of the body occurring in some of the 
graves is due entirely to subsequent disturbance—not, as has 
been suggested, to a practice of dismemberment after burial. 
Additional evidence has also been found proving that the marks 
of gnawing on some of the bones are due, not to an ancient 
practice of cannibalism, but to an insect that gnawed the buried 
remains, 

The historical or ethnological results of the excavations at 
Naga ad-Der are interesting and important. Every part of 
the human body has been found, so that a systematic study of 
the physical qualities of the people buried there has been made 
possible, not for one period only, but through the ages from 
the earliest times. This has been undertaken by Dr. G. Elliott 
Smith, who has examined the burials on the spot and has ar- 
ranged an exhibition of the human remains from this site at 
the medical school in Cairo. Since the site offers a continuous 
series of cemeteries all at the same place, there are no dif- 
ferences of locality to consider. This is important, for, as the 
science of Egyptology advances, it is becoming more and more 
evident that conditions in the different parts of Egypt were 
not always the same. Dr. Elliott Smith, after careful study of 
the human remains reaches the conclusion that the Egyptian 
race, as represented at Naga ad-Der, was one single continuous 
race from the earliest prehistoric times tothe Twelfth Dynasty. 
This result, derived from anatomical study confirms the same 
conclusion which the excavators draw from the archeological 
evidence gathered from the same tombs. Dr. Elliott Smith’s 
study of skeletons of other periods and skeletons of modern 
Copts leads him to the further conclusion that the continuity 
of race in Egypt persists to the present time. 

The actual excavation at Naga ad-Der is completed, and Dr. 
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Reisner, the head of the expedition of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is now busy near the Pyramid of Gizeh, where the Uni- 
versity has been granted one-third of the necropolis for exca- 
vation. Here, in the valley north of the great cemetery which 
extends to the west from the Great Pyramid, Dr. Reisner has 
found a practically untouched cemetery of a much earlier 
period. The people buried here were poor, for the tombs are 
simple structures of mud brick, but the results, which supple- 
mented those reached at Naga ad-Der, are sure to prove inter- 
esting. West of the Great Pyramid, work has been begun on 
the systematic clearing of the great necropolis, and about 
seventy mastabas, containing over three hundred burial pits, 
are already laid bare. Probably as many more will be un- 
covered before the work of this year is ended. 

It is already evident that there are three distinct periods in 
the history of the necropolis. The earliest period belongs to 
the Third Dynasty, the second to the Fourth and Fifth Dynas- 
ties, the third to the Sixth and Seventh Dynasties. As yet the 
extent of the cemetery at each period is not known ; but as the 
excavations advance, its extent as well as its character at each 
stage of its history will no doubt be definitely determined. 
The excavations at Naga ad-Der have shed much light upon 
the development of the mastaba, and the knowledge gained 
there is of immediate use in the field by the pyramids. As yet 
few pits have been opened here, and the portable objects 
found, the bulk of which will probably goto enrich the museum 
of the University of California, are therefore few ; but eight 
stone statues of various sizes, some of which are unusually 
fine, have already come to light. Moreoverone mastaba of the 
Fourth Dynasty has been opened, the corridor walks of which 


are adorned with fine reliefs executed on a thin coating of 
stucco. On some of these reliefs the coloring is still well pre- 
served. Unfortunately, the neighborhood of Cairois not so 


free from rain as the regions further up the river, and much of 
the coloring, as well as some of the stucco, has peeled off. It is 
also due to the dampness that no wooden statues, many of 
which were once contained in the serdabs of these mastabas, 
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have been preserved. Besides continuing the work in the 
cemetery, Dr. Reisner intends to begin work soon on the tem- 
ple of the Third Pyramid, which has never been excavated. 

At Abusir, between the pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkarah, Dr. 
Borchardt is continuing the excavations of the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft at the pyramid of Ne-woser-re of the Fifth Dy- 
nasty. Here he has laid bare the foundations of the temple 
belonging to the pyramid, with its paved court, great hall, and 
storerooms. The approach to the temple from the plain was by 
a grand causeway of fine masonry. On this causeway was a 
passage once not only protected by a wall on each side, but 
actually roofed over. Those who passed to or from the temple 
were therefore effectually prevented from enjoying the really 
beautiful view across the desert and the green plain to the 
hills at the other side of the valley. Some of the reliefs of the 
lower part of the passage, with unusual representations of the 
king and his enemies, are still # sztu. At the foot of the 
causeway was a huge gateway,s¢wenty by thirty metres in ex- 
tent, which has not yet been completely laid bare. Enough 
has, however, already come to light to give some idea of the 
general arrangement. The structure is much grander than 
the gateway by the pyramid of Onnos at Sakkarah, and may, 
when the excavation is completed, throw light upon the ar- 
rangement of that building. 

At Sakkarah Miss Murray and Miss Hansard are making 
facsimile drawings of the reliefs in the tombs for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and Mr. Weigel, at the expense of Dr. von 
Bissing, is copying and photographing the reliefs. Mr. Davies 
is making facsimiles of the more important reliefs in the tombs 
at Tell el-Amarna for the Archeological Survey of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Such work is of great importance for, 
even in Egypt, works of sculpture, and still more paintings, 
are sure to suffer after excavation. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
are this winter again at Oxyrrhynchus, where they are finding 
many papyri, some of which are reported to be of great literary 
interest. 

The famous rock-cut tombs at Beni Hassan belonged to 
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great princes of the Middle Empire. On the slope below are 
many less pretentious tombs of officials and other members of 
the upper middle class of the same period. Here Mr. John 
Garstang, assisted by Mr. Harold Jones, has excavated about 
eight hundred tombs for the benefit of the University of Liver- 
pool. He has found besides skeletons, pottery, alabaster ves- 
sels, and less important objects, a number of models of boats, 


two feet or more in length, with their crews, oars, masts, sails, 
and steering-geer, wonderfully preserved. The weapons of 
the men are still lying on the deck. One model is that of a 
covered harem boat, in which sits a woman holding a mirror in 
her hand. Several models of granaries have also been found. 
In these the slaves are conveying the grain to the various com- 


partments where it is to be stored, and realism is carried so far 
that the actual grain is contained in the storehouses. Two 
other interesting objects are a wooden statuette about twenty 
inches high, with well preserved color, found in a tomb of the 
Fifth Dynasty, near the Speos Artemidos, and a fine wooden 
statuette of the Middle Empire about nine inches high. Mr. 
Garstang has also laid bare the floor of the front part of the 
Speos Artemidos, and is now clearing a number of shaft tombs 
of the Middle Empire in that neighborhood and opening some 
graves in the low ground near the well-known cat cemetery. 
Professor Petrie has been digging for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund at Henassi, near Beni Suef and reports that he has found 


older foundations of the temple of Ramses II. of five different 
periods one above another. In the ruins of the temple he dis- 
covered a colossal statue of perhaps the Twelfth Dynasty. He 
has also found many gold, silver, and copper Byzantine coins. 
Coptic buildings in this neighborhood, among them what ap- 
pears to have been a bishop’s palace, with interesting paint- 
ings, have also been investigated, and Professor Petrie has ex- 
cavated for smaller antiquities in several cemeteries near Hen- 
assi, but without very important results. About a fortnight 
ago hesent Mr. Carelli with thirteen men to Buto near Alex- 
andria, but whether the excavations there are meeting with 
success is as yet unknown. 
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In the neighborhood of Luxor, excavators are busy this 
winter at several points. Mr. Naville, excavating for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at Der el-bahri, has found a small 
temple of the Middle Empire so closely resembling the great 
temple of Queen Hatshepsu that it may well be the model of 
that remarkable building. At the Ramessum, Mr. Carter, in- 


spector of antiquities, is carrying on extensive excavations 


with the purpose of laying bare all the surrounding buildings. 
These are very numerous—so numerous and various that the 
site when fully excavated, will probably be almost, as it were, 
an Egyptian Pompeii. At Karnak the ground between the 
pylons at the back of the temple of RamsesIII. is being cleared 
by the Services des Antiquites. Mr. Theodore M. Davis is still 


excavating the tomb of Queen Hatshepsu, where work was be- 
gun over two years ago. The tomb is already cleared to a 
depth of eight ,hundred feet, but the end is not yet reached. 
This excavation is supervised by Mr. Carter. Other less cred- 
itable excavation is being carried on by Mr. Mond, a wealthy 
Englishman of German Jewish extraction, who has obtained a 
concession from the authorities. His reis, or overseer, is said 
to be the brother of a dealer in antiquities at Luxor, and vari- 
ous objects from these excavations are offered for sale at 
Luxor. It is a pity that permission to excavate is granted to 
irresponsible persons. 

The Services des Antiquités deserve in general great credit 


for the care that is now taken for the preservation of ancient 
monuments and the convenience of visitors. The more im- 
portant monuments are carefully enclosed and guarded to 
protect them from defacement. The tombs of the kings, op- 
posite Luxor, in which the colors of the reliefs are so mar- 
vellously well preserved, are lighted by electricity, and the use 
of other artificial light is forbidden, that the colors may not be 
injured by smoke or soot. It would be well if similar meas- 
ures could be taken to protect the decorations in the tombs at 
Sakkarah. At Abydos, the temple of Seti I., the reliefs of 
which are the finest temple reliefs in Egypt, is being repaired, 
the blocks of limestone being taken in part at least, from the 
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ruins of other ancient structures. Itis gratifying to see that 
the great monuments of Egypt, which have suffered so much at 
the hands of modern visitors, are now being intelligently, even 
if not yet perfectly, cared for. 

One group of monuments is, however, doomed to speedy de- 
struction. Phile is still beautiful, but the greater part of the 
island is under water even now, and the water is not so high 
as it was earlier in the year. The so-called kiosk or bed of 
Pharaoh, which used to stand on an eminence high above the 
river, is now atthe water’s edge, while the long colonnades are 
submerged half way to the capitals. If the height of the great 
dam is, as is proposed, to be increased by some sixteen feet, the 
temples of Philz will soon be things of the past. It is true 
that they are late structures, and that they add little to the 
world’s knowledge of Egyptian art or civilization ; but taken 
together, in their beautiful surroundings, they were, and are 
even now, the most charming group of ancient buildings in 
Egypt. One cannot refrain from lamenting over their de- 


struction, even though the great dam has already added 500,- 
ooo acres to the arable land of Egypt and is expected to add at 
least 500,000 acres more. 


Here in Cairo the great and constantly growing collection of 
antiquities, after having sojourned at Bulak and then at Gizeh, 
is at last permanently housed in the new Egyptian museum. 
The antiquities are for the most part already arranged, though 
no doubt various changes will be necessary from time to time. 
In many respects the new building is admirable. It is large 
and airy, and most of the exhibition rooms are lighted from 
above. In some of the rooms on the ground floor the light is 
insufficient. One is forced to admit that the objects exposed 
seem to be arranged more or less to fit the building, as if the 
building were the chief thing rather than its contents, and 
there is an unfortunate dearth of rooms in which serious 
scholars can work undisturbed and with good light on papyri 
or inscriptions. But these defects may perhaps be remedied 
as time goes on. For the present it is cause for thanksgiving 
that the magnificent collection is exhibited in a dignified, 
spacious, safe and dry building. 
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The Arabian Museum in the Bab el-Khalk is now completed, 
and the collection of Arabian antiquities was moved into its 


permanent home some weeks ago. Just now the Khedivial li- 
brary with its important manuscripts and miniatures, is being 
arranged in the upper story of the same building. Students 
of Arabian art and antiquities will find the new arrangement a 
great improvement, and there is every reason to hope that the 
collection of antiquities will grow now that it has a permanent 
and spacious home. 


Something New About Cleopatra. 


On September the agth, 1899, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
brought out an article from the pen of Dr. Max Maas, Munich, 
“Something New About Cleopatra,” which anticipates the in- 
teresting statements concerning the supposed transfer of the 
Pergamon library to Alexandria, published in the January 
number of Bisiia under “ Ancient Alexandria.” (pp. 304 ss.) 

Dr. Maas follows the same authority as the writer of “Ancient 
Alexandria,” viz. Lumbroso, “ Osservazioni sulla storia gre- 
caromana dell’ Egitto” and writes: 

“ Nevertheless Antonius was not such a hen-pecked husband, 
as Cleopatra had to yield in everything. Tyrus and Sidon, 
Syria, Judea and Arabia she demanded successively and re- 
ceives them not; she does not prevail, that Aristobulus 
becomes high priest and cannot attain vengeance for his as- 
sassination. Antonius tells her in plain terms, she had not to 
meddle in the affairs of the protectorates (Clientel-staaten). 
For every one of these refusals proofs may be found either in 
Antiquitates or Bellum Judaicum of Josephus. We have there- 
fore abundant reason to doubt, whether another present, gen- 
erally supposed to be given to Cleopatra, was really granted. 
That Cleopatra may have demanded the same from Antonius 
we will not disclaim, for she-was a woman of high culture and 
vivid spirit. 

Thus it was generally accepted that the great library at 
Pergamon had been presented by Antonius to his wife Cleo- 
patra and consequently was removed from Pergamon to Alex- 
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andria. Strange it is that the dissertation of Lumbroso 
“ Cleopatra e la biblioteca di Pergamo” has not found due con- 
sideration. Probably no argument could be brought against 
Lumbroso’s chain of reasoning and as the said dissertation has 
become part of the.second edition of Lumbroso’s “Egitto dei 
Greci ’e dei Romani” without being contradicted in any of the 
many reviews of the same, it is reasonable to infer as the 
learned Roman (Lumbrosa) writes: ‘da nessuna parte mi 
consta che quella deluzione sia stata combatutta o vifintata.” 
Practically it is indifferent whether the library of the At- 
talides was ruined at Pergamon or Alexandria; neither here 
nor there a trace of it will ever come to light again. It is only 
of theoretical interest to show that the treasures of science col- 
lected by Attalos and Eumencs did not come to Alexandria. 
Even though Cleopatra in her “inconsiderate interest for 
science”” may have demanded from Antonius the gift of the 


library at Pergamon in compensation of her own which was 
destroyed by fire during the Alexandrian war, the fulfillment 


of her wish was not realized. 

The legend about this donation of the 200,000 volumes of the 
library of Pergamon originates from only one direct source: 
Plutarch’s “ Antonius,” Chapter 58-59. The context is this: 
Plutarch quotes from a parliamentary speech made by a man 
pronouncedly inimical to Antonius and attached to Octavian, a 
political speech in which absolute veracity was probably the 
last and least concern. Two confidential friends of Antonius, 
M. Titus and L. Muratius Plancus had deserted to Octavian 
andtold him whatever about Antonius entered their mind re- 
spectively whatever suited the purposes of the Cesar. Thus 
they told him also about a testament of Antonius, the contents 
of which they pretended to know as witnesses to the same. In 
this testament Antonius was said to have committed himself 
shamefully in regard tothe Romans. Octavian makes use of 
this, assembles the senate and people and publishes the testa- 
ment which on account of its Alexandrian sympathies causes 
immense disgust with the Romans. On this occasion C. Cal- 
visius Sabinus, a warm partisan of the Cesar, makes a speech 
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before the senate, which Lumbroso characterizes: “Chi piu ne 
ha, piu ne metta.” Calvisius tells that Antonius had presented 
to Cleopatra the library of Pergamon, thus deceiving and rob- 
bing his own fellow countrymen, the legal heirs to the Attalie 
kings, that at a banquet in the presence of many Antonius as 
a sign of some collusion had touched Cleopatra’s foot, that he 
made the Ephesians salute Cleopatra as mistress and patroness, 
that often, while in the imperatorial seat administering justice 
to kings and princes he had received and read billets down 
from Cleopatra, etc. Butin concluding Plutarch himself says : 
Most of this Calvisius seems to have zuvented. Exactly so Dio 
Cassius, who does not mention the donation of the library at 
all, says on the same occasion of the disposition of the Romans 
in regard to Antonius “that they take also all other prattle 
about him for granted.” 

But even setting aside the fact that Antonius was not to be 
had for all the wishes of Cleopatra and not taking in account 
the fact that the authority of Calvisius was already doubted 
by Plutarch and Dio, other facts speak against the donation 
of the library. The citizens of Pergamon would they have 
submitted to it so quietly? We read in Tacitus (Annal. 
XVI. 23) of the same inhabitants of Pergamon that they re- 
belled and resisted the emperor Nero, because Nero’s manu- 
mitted Akratus wanted to remove some statues and pictures 
from Pergamon. And of all the travellers who came later to 
Alexandria, not one should have passed a remark that the 
splendid library of the Attilides was now to be found there. 
Was not Galenus there, and he, a native of Pergamon who 
speaks expressly of the library of Alexandria, he should not 
have mentioned on this occasion its relation to his native city? 
And Strabo who likes to compare presence and past and who 
probably not very long after the assumed donation sojourned 
in Pergamon, speaks (p. 624) about the beauty and magnificence 
of this city as if the splendor created by her princes was still 
untouched in its jplace. 

Thus many arguments speak against this gallantry of 
Antonius. 
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Tue German Orient Gesellschaft, of which the Emperor is a 
member, and to whose work he is one of the largest contribu- 
tors, in conjunction with the German Palestina Verein, com- 
menced last spring excavations at Mutesellim, supposed to be 
the site of ancient Megiddo, on the southern edge of the plain 
of Esdraelon and of the neighboring Leggun, the site of the 
important town Legio, of the Roman period. Those excava- 
tions were resumed last autumn, after an intermission during 
the heat of the summer months, but up to the present time 
have yielded no important returns. An account of these exca- 
vations, so far as the results of the work last spring are con- 
cerned, is contained in the Mzttetlungen der Deutschen Ortent- 
Gesellschaft for December, 1903 (No. 20 of the series). The 
Orient-Gesellschaft is to be commended for the promptness 
with which it publishes preliminary reports of the work done, 
as this naturally tends to retain and stimulate the interest of 
subscribers. The extent of that interest is manifest from the 
fact that, according to the fifth annual report recently issued, 
the income of the society for the last fiscal year was some 


$60,000. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It is pleasant to report that the Fund’s exhibit at St. Louis 
has arrived in direct charge of its earnest friend, Colonel C. 
M. Watson, who is secretary of the British Commission. 
Perhaps it is due to his advice that so full an exhibit is being 
made. Both relief maps will be shown, as well as the flat 
maps, books, photographs, casts, etc., but especially will visitors 
enjoy a trip to Gezer itself by means of alarge model which 
will show the progress of the excavation and the discoveries as 
made. The whole exhibit will be one to be proud of and will 
certainly be a benefit tothe Fund as regards extending the 
knowledge of its good work. While it is well known that we 
cannot bring away objects found, yet a fairly good show of 
pottery and other excavated objects will be on view. 

It is said that a representation of modern Jerusalem will be 
carried out by a party under the lead of Mrs. Von Finkelstein 
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Mountford, the popular lecturer on modern Palestine, and that 
she is making a special collection of natives and manufactures 
for the purpose. Thus we shall have Palestine of all periods, 
but of course the exhibit of the Fund will be open to all with- 
out an additional fee. It will be found in the British build- 
ing in the educational section. 

Of late several periodicals have contained articles showing 
our work, Professor Sayce in the Homiletic Revetw, General Sir 
Charles Warren in the Methodist Times, and Dr. James Hast- 
ings in the Expository Times, may be mentioned, and there are 
others. 

Dr. Hastings speaks of Dr. Sanday’s recent visit to Palestine 
and his consequent change of view as to the site of Capernaum 
from Khan Minyehto Tell Hum. The points of evidence are 
gone over, partly in favor of one and partly in favor of the 
other site, and the conclusion is for Tell Hum, although its 
rival is granted the advantage of situation. Ithas long seem- 
ed to me that we should not decide for either, but for both. 
If Capernaum was a place of size indicated by Gospel events, 


what is so likely as that it had its closely settled part and its 
environs, and what is so likely as that for its water it looked to 
the “round spring ” on the plain and constructed the rock-cut 
conduit between the spring and the town? Here is another 


excellent chance for excavation, but we can only cry, “How 
long ?” 


Some new subscriptions have been received, but our list is 
diminished by deaths and by the strange delinquency of some 
who mean well but are not systematic in anything. Since J 
began in 1890 to render a little serviceto the Fund a few sub- 
scribers have paid every year at the beginning of it and have 
needed no reminder whatever. Naturally I have come to honor 
their faithfulness. No pains is spared however with those who 
are less regular, but sometimes they add much to the Secre- 
tary’s voluntary labors. Under the present system, if a sub- 
scriber does not find his name in the annual report, it is a sign 
that he is a year behind, and the right course for him then is to 
remit for two years. In such a case he must have overlooked 
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my epistolary hints, as they are carefully sent whenever needed. 
The following sums received are gratefully acknowled. 
Sales of books are shown in the annual report. 


Adams, Rev. J. W 

Adams, Rev. W. W., D. D., 5.00 
Atkins, Rev. Jas.,D. D.. . 2.50 
Atterbury, Rev.W. W.,D.D. 5.00 
Barrows, MissR. H.... 5.00 
Bigelow, Rev. D. W.. . . . 10.00 
Billheimer, Prof. T.C.,D.D. 5.00 


Cobb Divinity School... . 
Coxsg, Ecketry B., Jr... . 
Denny, Prof. Collins... . 
Dulles, Rev. J. H 

Edwards, Rev. J. H., D. D. 


Garrett Biblical Institute . . 
General Theo. Seminary. . 
Gillman, Henry 

Greene, Henry B 

Griff, Theodore 


Haskell, MissR. A... .. 
Holman, Louis A 
Hoiman & Co 

Holmes, Daniel 

Howell, A. J 

Howe, E. E. . . ‘ 
Hubbard, James M... . 
Jones, Prof. Silas 

Kelly, Fred T 

Lake Erie College 

Leeds, Rev. S. P 


Littell, Mrs.C.W. . . 
Little, Prof. Geo. T 

Long Island Historical Soc. . 
Lorinc, Mrs. WM. CALEB. . 
Martin, Prof. W. R., Ph.D. . 
Montgomery, Rev. J. A. . . 
Needham BaptistS.S..... 
Nevin, Rev. J.C., Ph.D... 
Newberry Library 

Newton Theological School. . 
Pearson, Miss E. H 
Pierrepont, Henry E 


Ravell, Heming H 

Rhode Island College... . . 
Richardson,C. A... . 
Richardson, Rev. H.G. ... 
Robinson, Prof. G. L., Ph. D. 
Rogers, Prof. R.W.,D.D. . 


Smith, Rev. J. W. . 
Swertfager, Rev.G. A... . 
Thomas, Rev. F. M 


Warren, Edward K 

Welch, Charles E 

Williams, Rev. R. P 
Wilson, Rev. J. R., D. D. . 
Winans, W. P... . 

Wood, Mr. and Mrs. F. . 
Wright, Rev. T. F 


. 102.50 


5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 


5.00 
5.00 
10.00 


Tueopore F. Wricut, Honorary Secretary, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Review. 


CurisTIANiITY in Talmud and Midrash. By R. Travers Here- 


ford, B. A. 


The Talmud is one of the most important records of human- 
ity. Nothing can give even an approximate idea of the im- 
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mensity of material, historical, geographical, philological, poet- 
ical, that lies hiddeninitsmounds. It isemphatically a Corpus 
Juris, an encyclopedia of law, civil and penal, ecclesiastical and 
international, human and divine. The Talmud has come to be 
recognized by scholars, not merely as the only source of the 
knowledge of Judaism, but as the chief sources—next to the 
gospels—even for the history of the origin and early days of 
Christianity. 

Midrash is the general name given to the exposition of the 
Old Testament, which for about fifteen hundred years, formed 
the center of all mental activity among the Jews after the 
Babylonish exile. The term denotes, in the abstract and gen- 
eral sense, “the study,” “the exposition of Holy Writ.” The 
general plan of Midrash is to take a book or selected passages 
of a book of the Old Testament, and to arrange under each 
separate verse in order, the expositions of several Rabbis. 
Most of the expository notes are given in the name of some 
Rabbi, and of course the whole body of Midrash is now trad ition. 

The inexhaustible mine of wisdom hidden in the Talmud 


has long been concealed in a language which few could read. 
Geizer affirms that even Ewald, the celebrated Hebrew gram- 
marian, could not accurately understand and translate a single 
sentence of the Talmud. 

As Christianity is an outgrowth from Judaism, and the Juda- 
ism not of the prophets but of the Rabbis, it is obvious, that to 


acquire an accurate knowledge of early history of Christianity 
it is necessary that Rabbinical literature should be consulted. 
This has not heretofore been done to any great extent. For 
‘the most part a few references are given to few passages, or a 
line or two translated. 

The object of Mr. Hereford’s book is to present the material 
with some approach to completeness, in order to put within the 
reach of scholars who have not access to the Rabbinical liter- 
ature, the free text of the passage bearing on the subject, to- 
gether with translation and commentary. The period covered 
by the passages cited extending to the middle of the fourth 
century, A. D., and they illustrate the relation to a certain ex- 
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tent, between Jews and Christians during the first four cen- 
turies of the common era, and this solely from the Jewish side. 

The author places first ofall the passages referring to Jesus ; 
then the much larger group of those relating to followers of 
Jesus. Under each title of the main subject is given the trans- 
lation of one or more passages bearing upon this particular 
topic, together with sufficient commentary to explain its mean- 
ing and its connection with the main subject. An appendix 
gives the Hebrew and Aramaic texts. 

One is interested to know what the Talmud relates eoncern- 
ing the Founder of Christianity and hischurch. Having estab- 
lished the fact that the historical Jesus of Nazareth is referred 
to in the Talmud and Midrash, the author procedes to collect 
the scanty traditions therein contained, to show what was the 
extent of the Rabbinical knowledge or belief concerning him. 
It is remarkable that no mention is made of the alleged Messia- 
ship of Jesus even as a reason for putting him to death. The 
Talmud consists of two parts, Mishnah and Gemera, related to 
each other as text and commentary. The Mishnah, as dis- 
tinguished from the Gemera, contains no word of blasphemy 
against Jesus. The horrid blasphemies against Jesus contained 
in the Gemera, the older Jews, fearful of persecution, tried to 
refer to another Jesus than the author of the Christian religion. 
But modern Jews have abandoned this evasion. In the Basel 
edition of the Talmud the blasphemies against Christ are 
omitted. The scanty and imperfect notices of the ministry 
and the death of Jesus, contained in the Rabbinical literature, 


are only what we would expect in reference to a person 
whose deeds and whose fate were of no immediate importance 
to the Rabbis, and whom they knew only as a renegade Jew, a 
troubler of Israel in former times. It is evident that the 
Rabbis took but little interest in Jesus, or cared to know much 
about him. As to the historical value of the Jesus-Tradition in 
the Rabbinical literature, it is evident that they add nothing 
new to the authentic history of Jesus, as contained in the 


Gospels. 
The author divides his books into passages from the Rabbin- 
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ical literature relating to Jesus, and passages relating to 
Minim, Minuth. The Minim were unfaithful Jews condemned 
as such, but not admitting themselves to be such. They were, 
in fact, or included Jewish Christians. It is a curious fact that 
in many passages which mention Minim and Minuth there is 
seldom any direct mention of Jesus. 


The general result of the study of the book before us shows 
how Judaism released itself from what it considered to be the 
danger of Christianity. It preserved only a careless and con- 
temptuous tradition about Jesus, and resolutely resisted all at- 
tempts on the part of his Jewish born diciples to come to terms 
with Jewish belief and practice. 

Mr. Hereford concludes: “Judaism fought the enemy with- 
in her gates ; of the rival outside growing in power with every 
century, she took no notice. She went on her way, and on the 
line she ¢hose for herself, worked out her own salvation through 
centuries of noble and most tragic history. In like manner, 
thouyh on other lines Christianity went on its way and forgot 
its Jewish origin. In the land of its birth and amongst the 
people who furnished the first disciples, Christianity was repre- 
sented by a discredited and dwindling sect, claiming kinship 
with Jews and Christians, and disowned by both. 

“In the hope that this study of an obscure field of history may 
be of service to scholars, in spite of the scantiness of the har- 
vest which has been gathered, and that it may awaken in per- 
haps one or two readers something of the same deep interest 
which it has given to me during my labors upon it, I finish this 
book, and, in parting from it, take regretful leave of what has 
been to me a friend and companion through many years.” 

(London, Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden. 8 vo. pp. 449. Price 18 shillings). 


Firehaological Notes. 

Rev. A. H. Sayceg, in an article in the March Homtletic Re- 
view on “ The Latest Light on the Bible from the Euphrates 
Valley,” concludes: “ Now that the civil code of Babylonia 
has been discovered, we may look forward to the discovery of 
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its ritual and religious code. The latter seems to be referred 
to in the first two laws of the code of Amraphel, and there are 
other references toit in Assyrian literature. The striking re- 
semblance of some of its provisions that are already known to 
us to the Levitical ritual have already been pointed out by As- 
syrian scholars. When it is discovered we shall at least be in 
a position for scientifically settling the question of the age and 


character of the ritual code of the Pentateuch, as distinguished 
from the civil code, though in view of the code of Amraphel 
and what it has taught us the archceologists at all events, can 
have little doubt as to the result.” 


Wr acknowledge the receipt from Dr. Max Maas of Munich, 
of a copy of the Frankfurter Zeitung, containing his article, 
“Something New About Cleopatra.” This article contains, 1. 
A defence of the reliability of the books of the Maccabees and 
Josephus in their portraiture of Antiochus Epiphanes against 
Hugo Willrich’s paper, “Cleopatra,” in Westermann’s Mon- 
atshefte. 2. A defence of the Jews against the same paper 
(Jews of Alexandria), he being under the impression that Hugo 
Willrich in his “Cleopatra” uses commonplace phases of anti- 
semitic tendency. 3. An argumentation showing that Anto- 
nius married Cleopatra, not as generally accepted after the di- 
vorce from Octavia, anno, 32, but not later than 34, probably as 
early as 36. 4. An argumentation showing that the library 
of Pergamon was not transferred to Alexandria as a present 
of Antonius to Cleopatra. 5. Some facts about Cleopatra’s 
toxicological experiments, which he claims resulted from sci- 


entific interest merely and had no relation to her suicide, which 
was not premeditated. 6. A defence of Cleopatra’s action in 
the naval battle of Actium. As number 4 has special reference 
to the article “ Ancient Alexandria” in the January Brsiia, we 
give itin full. We are indebted to Rev. C. Reinhold Tappert 
for the translation. 


We learn from the New Century that the city of Rome has 
received two offers of considerable archeological interest al- 
though perhaps not equally disinterested. The first is from a 
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group of capitalists who are willing to advance a sum of $100,- 
coo which is the estimated amount necessary to raise two 
Roman galleys from the bottom of Lake Nemi and to provide 
a suitable museum for their care and display. ‘These galleys 
can be distinctly seen from the surface of the lake and the ex- 
amination which has been made by divers is sufficient to show 
their interesting nature. A Roman galley was practically a 


floating mansion and as these were probably destroyed without 
warning, their contents and fittings would furnish an almost 
unparalleled illustration of the luxury of ancient Rome. 

The second offer is from Mr. Andrew Carnegie who wishes 
to pay $5,000,000 and all expenses of excavation in exchange 
for the ownership of an Egyptian obelisk, which is known to 
be buried near the church of San Luigi Francesi close to the 


Piazza Navona. This obelisk was accidentally discovered dur- 
ing some drainage operations, but from lack of funds it was 
not recovered. Mr. Carnegie has offered very high compen- 
sation for permission to export the obelisk. The excavation is 
of course to be highly desired, but it remains to be seen 
whether the Italian government will allow such a treasure to 


pass from out of their custody. 


Brsipes the excavations in Palestine, the German Orient- 
Gesellschaft has made successful excavations at various points. 
It is in the latter region that the principal work of excavation 
has been and is being accomplished. This work consists, first 
of all, in a systematic excavation of the ruins of Babylon, 
which has now been in progress for five years, with minor ex- 
cavations and explorations at other sites, Borsippa, the sister 
city of Babylon, Fara and Abu Hatab, two very ancient sites 
about three days south of Babylon, between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The current number of the Mitteilungen contains 
an account of the commencement of excavations at Kal’ at- 
Shirgat, the ancient Ashur, the original capital of Assyria. Up 
to the time of the discovery of the Code of Hammurabi, by the 
French at Susa, in 1901-02, it was supposed that the city of 
Ashur, and hence the country of Assyria, was founded not 
earlier than about 1800 B. c.; but the mention of Ashur in that 
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document proved that it was already a famous and important 
city in the twenty-third century s. c. The discoveries of the 
Germans up to the present time have shown that the city 
retained its importance also to a much later date than had 
been hithertofore supposed. Hitherto historians have assumed 
that, with the construction of Calah and the removal thither 
of the Assyrian empire, about 1300 B, c., Ashur lost its impor- 
tance. A succession of palaces has now been found, showing 
that Ashur continued to be occupied as a residence city by the 
Assyrian kings into the seventh century Bs. c., and probably 
until the time of the downfall of the Assyrian empire ; that, in 
fact, during the whole period of the existence of that empire it 
remained a city of great importance, at least from the official 
and religious standpoint. Further excavations at this point 
seem likely to contribute valuable material for the history of 
Assyria. 


Contents of Man, March: “The Coldrum Monument, A. 
L. Lewis—The Problem of the Painted Pebbles of Mas d’Azil, 
A. Lang—Drawings by Natives of British New Guinea, A. C. 
Haddon—Reviews—Proceedings of Societies. 


THE new magazine on “Semitic Studies,” edited by Pro- 
fessor A. Fisher and H. Zimmern of Leipsic, contains an ex- 
cellent treatise, by Dr. J. Hunger, on a series of Babylonian 
omen-texts hitherto perfectly disregarded, viz., the omens taken 
from the observations of oil. The texts, on which this article is 
based, are in the British Museum and have been published by 
Mr. King. In the introduction the author has adduced a 
number of Greek parallels to the Babylonian Lekanomanty. 


Hert 3 of Der alte Orient contains Dr Rudolf Zehupfund’s 
interesting “ Die Wiederentdeckung Nineves,” the rediseovery 
of Nineveh, in which he gives an account of the discovery and 
of the various explorations by Botta, Layard, George Smith, 
Rassam, Hilprecht, andothers. The price of the brochure of 
21 pages is only 60 pfennigs. (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs.) 
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Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 


not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Grco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1884-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


lil, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. .Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Vv. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. Ll. Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Puice $5.00. 
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is Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1g00-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Firchaological Survey Fund. 


Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil. El Bersheh. PartI. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E, Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. Part IV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 


ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


1X. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 

X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. PartI. Volume for 1go0-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 


Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


iil, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


FAmnual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 
Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F.S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the SU Of eoseecceeroceeescoe-roservseeee 
lo be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; nai i divest that wees said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 


Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


ae EE er Oe eee 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLES W. Wison, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. 


J. D. Cracz, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., BALtTimore. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 

CiarRENcE M. Hypez, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Peters, D.D., New York. 

Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHauraugua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. ‘ 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. ‘They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THe Survey oF WESTERN PALEstINg.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLEeRMontT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mizks east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulin, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &c. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 

rice. 
4 (3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 


| 
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2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement” free and 
are entitled to the reduced price. 
Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 


Report andin Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 










4g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 







Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, rR. E. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.e. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a.} vi.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., xx. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., RE. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, ii.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 


Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.L.,r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c..., 


LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.1.s. 


XXVII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.x. 


Maps. 
Il. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


XIl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIll. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern S/ides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


Konorary General Secretary for Hmerica. 
Rev. Pror. THeopore F. Wricut, Pu.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bonorary Local Secretaries. 
CairorniA: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CotumsiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Ixurwors: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


InpIANA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 

Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersey: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 

Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orgcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 7or Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 

Ruope Istanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
TennesskE: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 














COINS OF GREEK AND ROMAN EGYPT. 


See Mr. Offord’s Article. 





